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THE MODERN EPIC. 


——— 


PRIZE ESSAY BY PAUL VAN DYKE, ’81, OF N. Y. 


The author of Paradise Lost, when in Italy, conceived the idea 
of “embellishing original tales of chivalry, of clothing the fab- 
ulous achievements of the early British kings and champions, in 
the gorgeous trappings of Epic attire.” 

The design which Milton abandoned Tennyson has completed. 
The huge block of marble in which the eye of the master sculptor 
beheld hidden beauties, lay neglected for two centuries, until the 
delicate yet powerful hand of one of the greatest of his succes- 
sors, released the noble statue from the cold mass of stone which 

ncealed it. 

But now that the work is finished, and stands before us in all 
its polished beauty, the critics are beginning to find fault with it. 
It was not wrought according to the mathematical rules of art! 
That massive chest was completed ere the chisel had formed the 
head! That arm is wonderfully moulded, that shoulder worthy 
of an Apollo, but we can see the plaster patch which joins them. 
Is this criticism just? Has the noblest poet of our age failed in 
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his noblest undertaking? Has he given to the world not a 
grand, sustained, heroic Epic, but a series of episodes, some of 
them heroic it may be, and written with the most perfect grace 
and skill, but utterly unconnected in plan, and only joined 
together and presented as a continuous whole to satisfy the ill- 
advised ambition of a popular poet ? 

It is difficult to criticise Tennyson. He covers his stately 
edifices with such a varied and beautiful interlacing of delicate 
word ornament, that we are apt to forget the faults of the design 
in our admiration for the details; but in looking at his Idyls, 
or rather his Epic, of the king, there is no need for us to restrain 
our delight in the graceful ornamentation in order to point out 
the defects of the general plan. The “Gothic Cathedral ” of the 
poem is as complete and glorious in its design as in its execution, 
To present a picture of the ideal manhood, to show to a mer- 
cenayy and selfish age “ A selfless man and stainless gentleman,” 
surely this is a purpose worthy to employ the powers of the most 
inspired poet. Such was the design of Tennyson. We can trace 
it in the earliest of those fragments which he has at length 
moulded into a finished work. May we not consider the dream 
at the close of the Morte D’Arthur of “ Arthur come again like 
a modern gentleman” as an intimation of his intention to graft 
the highest courtesy of modern civilization and the noblest im- 
pulses of Christianity upon the wild and fantastic chivalry of a 
past age? Again, in the dedication, originally written for the 
four Idyls to which he first gave the name, he distinctly states 
his design of drawing “ His own ideal knight.” 

When, however, the poet would complete the Epie which had 
so long haunted his imagination, he modifies his leading idea. 
He takes not only a hero but alsoa theme. His intention is 
still to show us the character of the ideal man; but he will dis- 
play that character by relating the history of its greatest work 
and aim; the history of an attempt to substitute self-sacrifice for 
self-advancement as the moving power in the lives of his fellow- 
men. The motive of the Idyls of the king, which combines into 
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perfect harmony all its seeming discords, is the history of the 
Round Table : 


“That goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
Whereof this world holds record ;” 





* 
each sworn 
“To reverence his conscience as his king, 
To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 
To honor his own word as if his God's,” 
In the opening canto, “ The Coming of Arthur,” we have the 
beginning of the great design—the founding of the Round Table. | 
One of the finest passages in the poem is that in which Bellicent | 
describes to old Leodogran the solemn knighting of Arthur’s | 
‘ warriors, when she 
“ Beheld | 
From eye to eye thro’ all their order flash | 
A momentary likeness of their king.” 
In the marriage song of Arthur, however, a hymn ringing 
with victory and filled with the wild clamor of conflict, we have 
the great purpose set forth with almost inspired force : 
“Blow, trumpet, for the world is white with May; 
Blow, trumpet, the long night hath rolled away ! 
Blow thro’ the living world—‘ Let the king reign!’ 
“The king will follow Christ, and we the king, 
In whom high God hath breathed a secret thing. 
‘ Fall, battle-axe, and flash, brand! Let the king reign !” 


i 

In Gareth and Lynette the noble enthusiasm is still spreading. | 
Gareth, young, pure and impulsive, is electrified by it, and we 
are shown how he longs | 
| 

| 


“To sweep 
In ever highering eagle circles up 
. To the great Sun of Glory, and thence swoop 
Down upon all things base, and dash them dead. 
A knight of Arthur, working out his will, 
To cleanse the world.” 
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With his higher nature aroused by the example of Arthur and 

his knights, he cheerfully consents to serve a twelvemonth as a 
kitchen knave, to earn, at length, the opportunity “To do His 
will, the Maker’s,” endures in silence the scorn of the proud 
Lynette, and finally accomplishes his quest. 

The four earlier Idyls were written before the theme of the 
poem had been grasped by the poet in its present form, and, 
with the exception of Guinevere, are not readily moulded into 
the completed Epic. They form a connected portion of the story 
more by their secondary meanings, by the histories and changes 
implied in some hasty sentence or light word, than by their lead- 
ing ideas. They may all, however, be connected in some way to 
the golden links of the chain. In the opening of Geraint and 
Enid we find the first intimations of the guilty passion of 
Guinevere, that subtle poison which is slowly to destroy all that 
is pure and good in Arthur’s knighthood. In Gareth and 
Lynette we were shown a noble, unsullied, young nature, made 
still nobler by the influence of the great design of the Round 
Table, while in the story of the reformation of Edryn, “The 
Sparrow Hawk,” we see the same influence at work upon a heart 
depraved and hardened by vice, changing its motives, and making 
of the ungrateful nephew and revengeful usurper, the gentle and 
loyal knight. In Merlin and Vivien we hear from the dissolute 
Vivien the sad story of the disgrace of Lancelot and Guinevere. 
Scandal has crept in to sully the purity of Arthur’s hall. Her 


tongue leaves 


“Not even Lancelot brave, nor Galahad clean.” 


Then we have the touching plaint of Merlin that his beloved 
king is living in an age which cannot comprehend him : 


“© true and tender! O my liege and king! 
O selfless man and stainless gentleman ! 
How, in the mouths of base interpreters, 
From over fineness not intelligible 

To things with every sense as false and foul 
As the poach’d filth that floods the middle street, 
Is thy white blamelessness accounted blame!” 
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Lancelot and Elaine displays still more plainly the faithless- 
ness of Arthur’s beloved queen, and concludes with the terrible 
remorse of the false yet noble-hearted Lancelot. 

The next canto, the Holy Grail, is the turning point of the 
history. The Round Table, though rotting at the core, is still 
outwardly fair and strong, but now its knights, their early purity 
lost and their original enthusiasm exhausted, would seek in fan- 
tastic quests and mystic adventures that exaltation of spirit which 
they once found in the performance of the simplest duty. In 
spite of the warning of their king, and 


“ Leaving human wrongs to right themselves,” 


they would go to 


“Follow wandering fires, lost in the quagmire.” 


Pelleas and Ettane forms the companion picture to Gauth and 
Lynette. In both we see a youth animated by the noblest im- 
pulses seeking admission to the Round Table, but that fellowship 
which once could raise a true nature still higher, can now only 
change it to gall and bitterness. Theapple which had seemed so fair 
to Pelleas, turns to ashes in his grasp. He had hoped to meet in 
the palace of Arthur pure and earnest men, united and sanctified 
by a common purpose ; and he finds instead that their boasted 
oath is but a hollow lie, a cloak to hide from the world their own 
evil hearts. Deceived and injured by his fellow knight, learning 
that Arthur’s chief warrior is a traitor to his friend and king, all 
his trust and love for the truth turns to hate and madness ; hissing 
out False! false as Hell! he springs out into the darkness and 
disappears. 

In the Last Tournament the story begins to draw towards its 
sad ending. The impurity of the Round Table has become 
notorious, and a “felon knight” has found a mock Round Table 
of which he boasts 

“ My knights are all adulterers like his own, * 


But mine are true, seeing they profess 
To be none other.” 
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Arthur, buried in his own pure thoughts and purposes, has 
passed along unconscious of the impending storm, but now look- 


ing up, he sees the heavens beginning to be darkened by the 
clouds of coming failure. He asks of Lancelot 


“ Have I dream’d the bearing of our knights 
Tells of a manhood ever less and lower ? 
Or whence the fear lest this my realm, uprear’d 
By noble deeds at one with noble vows, 

From flat confession and brute violences, 
Reel back into the beast and be no more?” 


To fail is sad, but the defeated combatant who dies nobly amid 
the blare of the trumpets and the splintering of lances, knowing 
that pitying hearts will weep over and honor him, is half con- 
soled for his fall by its grandeur; but to end basely, for a hero 
to die in a street brawl, this is sadder still. The Last Tourna- 
ment of the Round Table is no grand pageant, the effort of a 
strong and noble order rejoicing to show its strength, but rather 
a hollow, bitter show, which does not deceive the spectators, 
where the judge sits in moody silence and sees even the laws of 
the tourney broken, yet speaks not. A fallen knight curses the 
follies of the king, and Lancelot tosses the prize to Tristram, 


“ Like a drv bone cast to some hungry hound.” 


With exquisite art, the poet has still farther deepened the sad- 
ness of the whole scene, by the introduction of the petty discom- 
fort of the rain shower which closes the tournament. Is a design 
so grand to fail so meanly—to furnish only a jest for a wet and 
rain-draggled crowd? Then we hear from the lips of Tristram 
the story of the failure of the king’s purpose, because his knights 
could not breathe the pure air of the higher plane into which 
their vow had raised them. His dramatic death at the hands of 
Mark follows, and we know that the eud has come. 
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“That night came Arthur home, and while he climb’d, 
All in a death-dumb, autumn-dripping gloom, 
The stairway to the hall, and look’d and saw | 
The great Queen’s bower was dark—about his feet 
A voice clung sobbing till he questioned it, 
‘What art thou? and the voice about his feet 
Sent up an answer, sobbing ‘I am thy fool, | 
; 
/ 
; 
| 































And I shall never make thee smile again.’” 


Guinevere is the closing scene of: the dark tragedy. Hitherto 
the poet’s treatment of the character of Arthur has been sug- 
gestive, rather than direct and dramatic, but now, with wonderful 
climacteric force, he changes his method. Before, the king has 
appeared to us only in his influence upon others, but now, when 
his great purpose is shattered and broken, when the Round Table 

, is dissolved and half its knights are in rebellion against his 
throne, deceived and wounded by his most trusted friend, deserted 
and dishonored by the wife upon whom he had lavished the 
wealth of his pure affection, the very soul of Arthur is poured 

| forth in the agony of his pathetic farewell. 

The story is told ; the fellowship of Camelot is destroyed for- 
ever, and nothing remains for the poet but to show us the end 
of the life he has portrayed. Opening with the heart-broken 
moan of the disappointed king, then filled with the clash of that 
“last battle in the west,” whose dim weirdness forbodes defeat 
and death, the passing of Arthur deepens in its organ tones as it 
proceeds, until its “hollow oes and aes” become a requiem for 
the noble soul so soon to pass to its rest. 

Such is the underlying design which connects and unifies the 
ten separate cantos of the Idyls of the king; a design so ap- 
parent, and worked out with such wonderful skill and poetic 
feeling, that it seems surprising that so many of the critics should 
contend that the poem has no central purpose to bind together its 
scattered beauties. 

The character of Arthur as we see it in the history of the 
Round Table, needs no discussion. Its nobility and symmetry 
are apparent to every reader. Above all, it is a living character, 
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That conception of the poem which would make it an allegory, 
representing the conflict of the human soul against its own pas- 
sions, deprives it of half its beanty and all itsstrength. Arthur 
is no mere shadowy representation of an idea. He is a type, but 
is also an individual. The conflict represented is an external not 
an internal one. The pure and lofty imagination of the poet, 
guided and controlled by his appreciation of the highest moral 
truth, has presented to us a finished picture of man in his most 
perfect developement, pursuing the noblest of human aims. The 
poem “ Shadows, Sense at war with Soul,” but the sense is a de- 
praved and vicious age, the soul an exalted and earnest-hearted 
man striving to improve that age, to instill into his fellow men 
the feelings and enthusiasms which animate his own being. 

The purpose of Arthur failed. As he lies wounded and dying 
on the field of battle, the wind which moans sadly. among the 
hollow helmets of his fallen knights can whisper to him nothing 
save bitter thoughts of defeat; but his saddened and darkened 
soul does not despair. He himself must pass away ; the system 
he has founded is ruined and overthrown ; but he knows that the 
cause of purity and truth and holiness for which he has striven 
can never fail. 


“ The old order changeth, yieldeth place to new, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
Comfort thyself: what comfort is in me? 

I have lived my life, and that which I have done 


May He within Himself make pure!” 


Then the sable barge moves slowly off towards the west, and Sir 
Bedivere is left alone, to listen to the soft lapping of the waves 
upon the shore, as their rythmie beat keeps mournful time to the 
dirges of the wailing wind. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN ORATOR. 


Circumstances tend to strengthen impressions. Saul never 
forgot the voice of Samuel at Endor, and Luther was so struck 
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with the sight of Satan that he always had a conception of his 
appearance. It was my good fortune to form the acquaintance 
of the old orator of the Cherokee Indians, and though some 
years since, he vividly stands before me now. Worn out by 
traveling we were overtaken by night in an uninhabited section 
of the country, allotted to the Indians by the government. We 
were on a trail, for one of our party was so unfortunate as to lose 
his horse, and every evidence led us to conclude that the thief 
was one of the Cherokees. Reluctantly we started off “at full 
tilt,” expecting every moment to be encountered in the wild 
mountain passes. At the close of day our search was fruitless, 
Accustomed to the rough habits of hunters, our horses were soon 
tethered, fires built, supper prepared and all were ready to lie 
down, when the noise of approaching horses attracted our atten- 
tion and each one was placed on his guard. In the clear moon- 
light we could distinctly see the object of our search, led by one 
who was apparently in deep meditation, unconscious of all 
around, At last, seeing us, he approached in perfect submission, 
surrendered the horse, and made himself our captive. He was 
not the thief! No! ‘The face of anguish, the dejected counte- 
nance, at times the half-wild glare, and again the solemn look of 
the eyes told a different tale. We were all seated around the 
fireside, each one having endeavored to obtain frem the reticent 
man some answer to our many questions. Finally he arose, threw 
off the robes which gave him the dignity of a Roman, and folded 
his arms, looking alternately at us and at the starry canopy. We 
then beheld a red man in all his dignity and grandeur. Each 
look spoke words, and that magnificent form, displaying its 
beauty like the statue of some grand artist, made our bosoms 
heave with admiration. At last he broke forth in that eloquence 
which has so long distinguished his race. At times, like the 
melody of a lullaby, his voice floated out upon the still air, and 
then again there was a plaintiveness in his tone and a sublimity in 
his words which one can scareely imagine. He told that old, old 
story of the red man, but it was not one of revenge. He spoke 
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of those times when uninterrupted they roamed over those moun- 
tains and valleys, lords of all, but the Great Spirit had left them,and 
they were fast passing away. “ Yet this,” he said, “is not breaking 
my heart; but yesterday the great sorrow of my life commenced, 
gnawing at this flesh and breaking me down. Yesterday,” he 
said, the tears trickling down his cheeks, and raising his trem- 
bling hands towards heaven, “ yesterday thou Great Spirit didst 
send the curse of my life.” We knew the cause. It was not 
he, but one dear to his heart that committed the theft, and we 
almost condemned ourselves upon seeing his anguish, how it 
completely unmanned him. Being told no prosecution would 
take place he wildly shook his head, and, muttering some un- 
known words as if in prayer, laid down to rest. The night was 
passed, with its stillness only disturbed by his broken sobs of 
anguish. In the morning his face was an evidence of great mental 
struggle and anguish of soul. When he had breakfasted he asked 
us to accompany him. We followed, and after much difficulty 
reached the highest peak of the mountain, There, upon a rudely 
arranged funeral pyre was the sacrifice of the old orator. No 
evidence was seen of a life ended in agony, nor was he a victim 
of superior power, but an offering of perfect submission. Before 
no retinue of weeping friends was he slain, but at eventide when 
the stillness becomes a solemnity and all nature is at peace. On 
a lofty mountain, the eyes of God alone looking upon him, the 
victim was prepared, the knife raised, but no still, small voice 
checked its mission, and a soul passed into eternity. 

In a sorrowful tone he told us that the offering was an only 
son. He was no longer a boy, but a stalwart man. “ He was to 
have taken my place,” he said, “and become the adviser of my 
people when I would be no more. But yesterday he committed 
his first crime! Yesterday I slew him for fear a worse thing 
should befall him.” He refused to say more, unwilling to leave 
the body. We left him alone with the dead, thinking not of the 
deed as a crime, but as an act unparalleled in profane history. 
Some years ago I learned that the old orator had died. He 
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lived toa good old age, and in him death found a waiting victim. 
There was a grandeur in him which merits admiration, yea, almost 
reverence. In his work there is a heroism which reminds one 
of the faithful prophet of old who, upon Moriah, was ready to 


slay his only son. To-day a superstition exists among his people 
that once a year his spirit appears to his successor on the moun- 
tain top and counsels him in regard to the tribe. 





A CLAIM TO RECOGNITION. 


Whoever has read Gil Blas cannot easily forget the fable with 
which it opens. - Two wayfarers upon their journey came upon a 
dusty slab of marble in the centre of the road. On it is written 
this epitaph, “ Here lies the soul of the licentiate Pedro Garcias.” 
Passing on, the one forgot about it; the other turned, reflecting 
that the miser’s soul—even his god—was but a golden treasure, 
and, sure enough, he raised the slab to find the miser’s soul robed 
in money bags. There is room for a contrast here. He who runs 
may read, but those who read without thinking will not be apt 
to find this subject to their taste. Often prejudice and ignorance 
hold a great part in the fortunes of the world, gaining apparent 
victories even over the minds of intelligent people. Some of 
the greatest problems of human life may have been passed by— 
for centuries the East may possess the great inventions of the 
world, while the very freedom which they lacked has brought 
to the West the use of those discoveries—their practical applica- 
tion. It is not always that a great man moves into his merited 
position among men: time alone vindicates his worth. We recall 
the exile of Shelley, not from his country, but from the hearts of 
his fellow-men and into the most bleak and desolate of all places, 
that of cold insignificance. It seems impossible that any such 
prejudice as this could influence us when we review a people and 
a period so far gone that they seem almost forgotten, but whether 
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prejudice, ignorance or mistake has banished them, there seems a 
nation in the past in whose behalf rests unanswered by us a 
challenge to better recognition ; and this is seconded, not only by 
the importance of their contribution to the world’s and to our 
own history, but by a peculiar native worth of which we might 
well boast. But time has rolled on and left between them and 
us a chasm of past eternity over which but the slenderest thread 


of memory stretches, and growing feebler as time grows longer, 
it reaches out into the mists of those dark ages, and there holds 
fast on the other end to one bright spot, demanding some great 
epic whereby to remember those who once were great—who now 
are great, as reflected in the deeds of their posterity. 

There were few of their day nobler or greater than the Scan- 
dlinavians, and while history dwells on the fact that in the Norse- 
man we only see the type of an accursed heathen, while poetry 
weaves with its own web the woof of their wild and strange 
romance, it needs but the simplest prose and unimaginative 
intellect to discover in these our rude forefathers, if not the full 
development, at least the manifest germs of that part of our 
nature which we call English or American. We must, however, 
consider the period in which they lived. Thoroughly formative, 
unsettled, crude even in its beginnings ; an age yielding nothing 
but the barest stubble that would grow in any desert place. Such 
humanitarians alone as Gregory of Tours, or Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, have preserved its history with any accuracy ; while from 
sages and other mixtures of fact and fiction mere guesses at the 
truth are made, The unseen convulsions that then threw society 
in a state of continued unrest—the throbs of a dying humanity, 
hidden energies at work, and ready to burst forth in a moment 
and become their own destruction, or else to be tempered down 
by outer agencies into renewed health, these were but manifes- 
tations of the doubt in which everything was merged. Church, 
state, science and art had fallen from every pristine glory, the 
one driven into the channels of dreadful superstition ; the other 
entrusting its government to a no-government régime ; the third 
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again abandoning truth for speculation and fancy ; the last, tor- 
tured by the wretched order of iconoclasts, lingering morbidly 
in the hands of a persecuting religion and becoming the luxury 
of asceticism. 

The mightest efforts of Charlemagne were vain when it came 
to reviving a society that had fallen into so poor a condition. 
Such a period of dread and fear and isolation became a prey to 
itself, and the efforts of one man, by his edicts ‘or attempted 
anathemas, could no more arrest the progress of the universal 
disease than he could stay the fury of the wind. But suddenly 
there comes a check—the world bounds forward, grasping in a 
delirium of freedom at deeds beyond its compass, at thoughts 
beyond its ken; and while a thousand heads worry themselves 
over this transformation, there are few who hear the silent claim 
of the rude Norseman. The poverty of the days, the absence of 
all government, the bitterness, the fear, the preying superstitions 
of a disorganized system of society—evil reacting upon itself, a 
self-creation—are these sufficient causes for the change? Mere 
principles of the mind may often underlie a revolution, but 
tyranny must be more than mental ere resistance will confront 
it. There is need of something real, actual, tangible, to rouse 
from such a deep lethargy as that of the Dark Ages, and this 
outward form, this physical application, this incentive to bodily 
opposition is scarcely awarded its proper importance by philo- 
sophical historians, many of whom ignore the existence and 
valued deeds of these reckless freebooters. Had the mind con- 
tinued in its dispirited course there would soon have been left 
not even a landmark to testify that “Here was the glory of 
Greece or Rome,” and it is no hyperbole to name the Norsemen 
deliverers of the world. Consider them in their worst light, and 
still they are noble and great by comparison with their age. 
Take the Norseman as he is, the pirate, the desecrating heathen, 
the merciless butcher, but remember that the cries of outraged 
mothers, the shrieks of murdered infants, the groans of dying 
men, all the devastation that tracked the Vikings in their forays, 
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were but songs of a greater victory than theirs, a victory even 
for those whom they conquered. It was the emancipation from 
a terrible apathy, a place whose blighting dews were more deadly 
than the most loathsome Maremema. It is the victory which has 
made the modern world what it is, which gave the impetus to 
every branch of civilization, Hastings, mounted upon the stern 
of his dragon-ship, as he approaches the English coast, strikes 
dumb fear into the very hearts of those who had just conquered 
him. He is a man whose crimes and merciless persecutions are 
but typical of his race. The great Norman conqueror in his 
savagery gains his greatest victory, unconscious of the act. If 
indeed we are to seek for causes of our prosperity to-day, if 
indeed the subtle actions of the mind during the Dark Ages are 
to be learned, the method in which, from its weakness and de- 
pravity, it suddenly emerges into strength and intense vigor, 
we must look to the Viking Norseman, wandering conqueror 
from Behring Straits to Gibraitar, from Gibraltar to the Red 
Sea; but greatest of all he is the emancipator of the modern 
world from the slavery of superstition, and from the degradation 
that grew like weeds about the crumbled remains of Greece and 
Rome. 

We might well add that the Scandinavian was far from being 
moved by generous impulses. War was his trade, booty his only 
gain. From youth his dreams were of plunder, rapine and de- 
vastation, and his soul fed on no other ambition for glory, his 
religion asked no greater proof of virtue, than that he should be 
fearless and live honorably by the sword and battle-axe. Yet he 
could give proofs of the truest nobility and merit. In him, too, 
lay the germs of that independence which is so dear to us to-day. 
Had we space we might tell how the Scandinavians were the first 
discoverers of our country, how among them budded that litera- 
ture which now is the noblest in the world, and we might also 
trace beauties in their mythology, wild and rugged as it is, which 
are impressive and grand beyond compare. True to their northern 
nature their descendants should learn to cherish those whose child- 
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like simplicity of soul, whose truth often and whose honor, whose 
fearlessness and thorough manliness made them stand far above 
the miserable beings of their day, and who, by the mission which 


they performed in the great history of our world, should have — 


gained the most honorable post. How silently comes their ap- 
peal, yet with what persistence. The Norseman to-day is scat- 
tered over two continents, mingling quietly his constancy and 
fortitude, his heroism and activity with other natures, binding 
stronger the ties of friendship and contributing the example of 
true philosophical stoicism. Haarfagr Fairhair with his myr- 
midons is not the poetry of a people that has been absorbed by 
other nations. The Norseman Viking is scarce remembered ; he 
has left descendants in the north, who wander more peacefully 
among the fjords and fijelds, but his great empire is in the civil- 
ized world, where the spirit of activity which led him once to 
revive a despondent civilization still incites men to reach out 
after truth, to trample upon oppression and to love the liberties 
and independence whose boon our rude Norseman fathers first 
taught us to know and to cherish. 


THE SNOW ANGELS. 





White lies the snow 
On the face of the fields, 
And the North Wind’s bow 
Its arrows yields 
In a swift and biting shower ; 
For the Archer old 
Has tipped each dart 
With a feather, cold 
And loathe to part 
From its snowy northern bower. 





















The Snow Angels. 












White shines a face 
Midst the pure white snow, 
With many a trace 
Of a sorrow’s blow 
That has fallen with heavy hand. 
She toils along 
In the awful storm, 
And wails this song 
Of a soul forlorn 
That craves the unseen land. 


SONG. 


Hark to the wooing of the waters 
Rattling o’er their pebbly bed, 

Many a fainting spirit totters, 
Then down the channel is led. 


Listen to the dirge they are playing, 
Thus they will moan above your grave, 
Listen to the words they are saying, 
“ From all sorrow we will save.” 


The maiden stands 
On the river’s brink, 
And clasps her hands 
One prayer to think ; 
For words a heart’s flow freeze. 
Through great cloud-rifts 
The moonlight falls 
On the scudding drifts, 
That like white palls 
Will veil the forest-trees, 


The heaven-born light 
Has wrought a change ; 
A spirit bright 
And wondrous strange 
Leads on each driving mass, 
With hands upraised 
To him above, 
Whom saints have praised 
For boundless love, 
They near the weary lass, 
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One glance on high 
In her wild despair, 
One mournful sigh 































With a murmured prayer, 
And the demon leaves her soul. 
? Saved” the Winds moan 
Through the wintry wood ; 
Saved while alone 
With the Spirits good ; 
And the foiled waters onward roll. 


Then chanting low, 
With welcoming arms 
They veil in snow 
The maiden’s charms, 
Caressing her soul to rest. 
She dreams she’s rocked 
- By a mother’s care ; 
One wee hand locked 
In her silvery hair, 
Falling to sleep on her breast. 





Cold lies a face 
Midst the cold, white snow, 
With not a trace 
a Of the sorrow’s blow 
That fell with heavy hand. 
aa Alas, poor child - 
The people say, 
“Tn a night so wild 
To have passed away ;” 
But they know not of the angel band. 


R. 





ORATORY IN DEBATE. 


During this life we are in a world of conflict. We may re- 
gard this as a preparation for anotherjlife, or we may make it a 
necessary evolution from the fortuitous concourse of atoms. But 
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the fact remains, as to this life at least. If we are honest, the 
recognition involves a training for the fight. 

In no sphere does the conflict wax hotter than in the intel- 
lectual. No question in medicine, theology, or in jurisprudence 
which is not under debate in some form or other. The survival 
of the fittest is the law of mental as well as of material products. 

What, then, is our duty? Clearly it is to use our opportuni- 
ties in fitting ourselves for this struggle. And what better way 
is there than debate? Can anything give us more promptness 
of thought? The hand-to-hand battle of medieval times is the 
exact parallel of the mind-to-mind contest of our own, Accuracy 
of reasoning, keenness in detecting flaws, the hammer of argu- 
ment, the light rapier of wit, the majestic sweep of  resistless 
personality, the corruseations of a brilliant imagination—where 
in books will you find these as on the floor of deliberative assem- 
blies? A book is 


* 4 dead, a frozen thing.’’ 


This the ancient philosopher expresses in his condemnation of 
writing. And yet better purposes than intellectual pyrotechnies 
are subserved. Facing the cough of impatience, the hiss of 
disagreement, the swaying storm of hatred, is a training for any 
stage too valuable to be neglected. 

It is popularly supposed that in a speech, a set oration, we 
must look for an exciting of the imagination, a moving of the 
feelings, a determining of the will; while debate is to be lim- 
ited to mere balancing of facts, settling of historical questions or 
financial problems. We are told that from Webster in the Sen- 
ate we are to hear tariff statistics, but from Webster at the bar 
an appeal which shall wake us to action, It is true that our 
legislators, in reading their speeches, act wisely, for if they lifted 
eye from paper the disgust on every face would indeed cause 
them to grant against themselves the no//e prosequi for which the 
audience sue. Even legislators such as Peel have been said to speak 
to the reading public, and not to those within the sound of their 
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voice. Perhaps the day for the greatest orators is past. But are 
we on that account to be denied all oratory? And we are told 
that committees have removed the larger part of debatable quese 
tions from our Chambers. But are not reports themselves of 
that nature? Do not committees do at most but the technical 
part of the work? Resistance to party dictation, the not infre- 
quent crises, such as the occupation of Cyprus, surely permit, 
nay, call for, the highest eloquence. Congress is not so large that 
its business must be only formal. As long as we have important 
measures, debate must be the scene of oratory. For mere ex- 
cerpts from such discussions are what we call the masterpieces of 
our statesmen. ‘There was preparation, even deliberate, but 
words and more than words have been the inspiration of the mo- 
ment, and often some of Patrick Henry’s finest utterances have 
been entirely extempore. _No—legislative debates have been the 
occasion of our modern De Coronas, and, despite the press and 
party lash, will continue so, We have less to fear from the fact 
than the feeling that the future holds out for us but mediocre 
statesmen and orators. 

Our training must be based upon individuality. Franklin says 
no one ever became great by imitation. Swift has it, too, that 
no one has been great without a clear self-knowledge. Aping pre- 
vails as much in the professions as in society. Macaulay’s well 
known distinction between the age of production and the age of 
criticism, is miniatured in each of us. We read, we ponder our 
authors, we may even point out to another what is the secret of their 
success, but we never appropriate to ourselves the motto which is 
printed as deep in the heart of an Erskine or a Chatham as it was 
chiseled in the marlile above the entrance to the Delphic temple— 
Know thyself. In Saladin’s brain it was as rooted and intertwined 
as Saladin’s own name was in his brother’s heart. We but wear 
the clothes of the mighty dead. We must do more. We must 
develop to the utmost the nature God has given us, and then we 
will accomplish our mission, be it great or insignificant. If we 
fully believed this, we would indeed be kept from many an 
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aspiring flight, but also saved from many a disastrous fall. For 
“ach man has his limits fixed as rigorously as are those of natural 
species. 

Yet everything short of imitation is our duty. Livy writes 
his history that Roman statesmanship might be placed as if on 
a monumental pile, whence each age of posterity can draw suit- 
able examples. The mighty men which were of old, men of 
renown, stand to us in this relation, and if we are but slightly 
like some of them, on the old principle that like is known by 
like, much light may be shed upon our path, 

A rough but convenient division of famous orators is into 
three classes. There are those, who, like the two Pitts, arguing 
from common sense, never contribute an iota to political theory, 
but who contribute much to political progress, by exerting to 
the full their overmastering personality to secure results whose 
benefits they intuitively discern, These never argue, they com- 
pel. They are not often seen, and few lessons for ourselves can 
be drawn from them. Then there is a large class, indeed the 
largest of the three, which Mr. Whipple happily terms the se- 
ductive class. Illustrative of this we have Sheridan’s brilliance, 
the mellowness of Clay, the fire and pathos of Grattan, They 
believe, with Choate, that man is not a reasoning animal, but a 
being of prejudice, acting by instinet, swayed by passion. It is 
the Irish, French, Greek type of eloquence. It is the ,kind 
which lights our faces up with joy, suffuses our eyes with tears, 
at will melts our hearts with pity or stirs them to their depths 
with anger. These orators, even if without any intellectual 
ability, are opponents than whom none are more to be feared. 
And there is another class, whose exemplar is the statesman and 
orator in one. Seldom are these found. Fox was a practical 
statesman, whose ideas struggled for the mastery so fast as at 
times to make him incoherent. Only in occasional bursts was 
he at his best. Burke was of higher nature. His definition of 
a statesman as one who, having ever regard to principle, is 
guided by circumstances, stamps his own character. Could he 
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have drawn oftener from the empty seats which greeted his rising 


inspiration, such as he had in the great trial, he would, beyond 
all doubt, be the greatest orator on Clio’s roll. Rather more of 
a parliamentary speaker than Burke, rather less of a statesman, 
ranks our own Webster, while his winning over a bitterly hostile 
audience in Faneuil Hall shows him to be allied, too, with Clay. 

From these we are to choose our teachers. For English is 
but a more general term than American. Such are those whom 
Providence gives as our models. If we study these aright, and 
if we draw out our abilities as nature prompts, it may not be in 
vain that we have been placed amid such advantages. 





THE DEATH OF LITTLE TAD. 





I was one of the foremost scholars of my class in college, and 
so excellent, especially in the department of ancient languages, 
as to receive the appointment of Latin salutatorian. It was this 
distinction, probably, which led the principal of an academy in 
one of the quictest villages of Western Massachusetts, to offer 
me, shortly after my graduation, the position of classical in- 
structor in his institution. I accepted his offer, as a matter of 
course, and immediately entered upon my duties. 

The valley in-which Ankiny lay was of an oblong shape, 
some dozen miles in length. A gurgling brooklet, leaving the 
hills at the farther end, and gathering the tribute of every rill 
it passed, became at Ankiny a placid, still-flowing river. She- 
walter’s Academy was the only life of the quiet, farming village, 
save as at Christmas time, when all the country people were 
wont to join in a grand sleigh-ride, ending with a dance at the 
tavern of a neighboring village, and a return at dawn. With 
such exceptions as this the weeks of the year were all alike at 
Ankiny. Each farm-house held a farmer of the same uncultured 
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type. Sometimes his head was black, sometimes it was gray ; 
but always he wore the lineaments of toil, and spoke the same 
ertide grammar, and knew no coat from April to October, saving 
when Sunday found him in his straight-backed pew in the vil- 
lage church. His wife, whatever her temper, showed the effects 
of unrelieved, tread-mill labor. Her offices were to cook her 
husband’s meals, to wash and mend his clothes, to churn butter 
and make cheese, to knit his socks and weave his rough home- 
spun, and to rear her family. 

Among the pupils of Shewalter’s Academy, one early attracted 
my attention. A boy of slight figure, neatly clad, with a freckled, 
thin-featured face, and light-brown hair; but when he smiled 
such winning glances beamed from his eye as made one watch 
for their next appearance. He was the favorite, I soon found, 
of the whole school. Though naturally delicate, he joined in 
the roughest sports, and his fellows vied with each other in pro- 
tecting and amusing him. He was well known to the village 
folk, and every good wife brightened at his approach. In all 
his lessons he was the first, studying faithfully and enthusiasti- 
cally. Ona shelf beside his bed he kept, along with his school- 
books, a few of authors that he loved,—a gentle, nature-loving 
poet,—some pathetic stories, and that grand book, the noblest 
epic, so rich in revelation of nature, in which all pathos and 
tenderness originate, the word of God. 

One morning in Spring, as I was sitting on the verandah in 
front of the house, watching the play of the shadows on valley 
and hill, a trampling of feet on the grass and a murmur of voices 
preceded the laying a burden on the planks at my feet. It was 
little Tad, apparently lifeless. The ball, carelessly thrown, and 
unseen by him, had struck his temple. I carried him to his 
room and laid him on the bed, applied cold water to his brow, 
and waited till the doctor came. Then I was dispatched for his 
father to a village some thirty miles away. I shall never forget 
the awful silence of that ride. I readily found the town and 
found the one I sought, a clean-dressed workingman, but with 
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a gentle face and eyes. Having read the note I brought, with- 
out speaking he changed his coat and entered the carriage. The 
ride homeward was unbroken by any word from either of us, 

It was nearly midnight when we reached the crest of the last 
range of hills and saw the valley spread out before us. The 
scene was made almost as bright as day by the light of the full 
moon. The hills in the distance were hid in shadow, but those 
near by stood out in clear relief, each tree and rock and house 
and field seeming to be tipped with snow. Through the valley 
wound the river like a clinging vine of silver, and its branches 
climbed high the sides of the tree-covered hills, and here and 
there a little lake, like a gleaming silver berry, was its fruit. 
The foliage rustled as the night-breezes crossed the hill, but all 
nature else seemed sunk in a profound revery,. 

All day, they told me afterwards, the same silence had reigned 
throughout the village. The people had come and gone just as 
usual between their cottages and the small shops, carrying their 
small parcels and transacting their limited business, but they had 
moved with a quietness hardly known before among those boister- 
ous country folk. The laborers had gone to their accustomed 
work, but they had followed their plows, and scattered their grain, 
and had geed and hawed their oxen with a lack of interest not 
before manifested by the laborers of Ankiny. There had been 
no school, of course, for neither the head master nor the assistants 
could apply themselves to their tasks. The boys had hung about 
the door and halls, or congregated in little knots in the rooms, 
or strolled listlessly about the village streets. For them the 
river with its grassy banks and long-faced fishes, the hills with 
the bird’s nests inviting robbery and the squirrels chattering 
among the branches of the tall nut-trees, and even the spring- 
time beauty of the valley summoning them to their holiday 
game of hare and hounds, had no attraction when Tad could not 
share in their sports. 

And so the day dragged on its weary length, and the sun set 
behind the western hills that had so oft resounded to the echoes 
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of Tad’s merry voice, and the lights that he had so often watched 
began to glimmer in the cottage windows. As the evening 
waned they, too, had one by one disappeared, till scarcely one 
remained, Still the candle glimmered, however, on the little 
stand at Tad’s bedside, and still there glimmered, but with a 
fainter ray than the candle shed, the nobler fire of little Tad’s 
immortal life. 

We found the poor sufferer just as I had left him. Con- 
sciousness had not yet returned, and the same palid hue still 
overspread his face, making his brown freckles yet more promi- 
nent. A wet cloth was bound on his forehead and his thin hands 
lay on the counterpane. His father showed no emotion, spoke 
but few words, only quietly insisted upon relieving the nurse who 
watched beside the bed. We left him there and went to our 
rooms—few, I think, to sleep. The long ride of the day, instead 
of exhausting my energy, seemed only to have increased it, and 
the thoughts that filled my brain kept me tossing many weary 
hours in feverish melancholy. The clock ticked loudly in 
the hall; the lady moon rode silently above, and the great world 
moved on outside, regardless of the sorrow in Ankiny. 

Next morning there was no change in the sick lad’s condition. 
His father refused to leave his post. Through all the lonely day 
I sat in solitude upon the verandah. My classes learned no tasks 
that morning. A book, the solace so coveted at other times, 
could not fix my attention, The flitting clouds, so snowy white, 
that chased across the pale blue sky, each like the last, yet all so 
different; the birds that perched upon the bushes round and —. 





hopped from branch to branch, or lighted on the well-kept garden- 
beds; the changing shadows on the landscape, the ever-varying 
lights and shades upon the leaves of the trees and bushes and forests 
and meadows, the chirping of a cricket, the occasional passing of 
a vehicle on the road, all these passed under my notice, but passed 
unheeded, The day seemed endless, Ever throughout its hours 





little Tad seemed to be before me, climbing the trees, lying 








among the bushes, running among the flowers. 
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Frequent reports from the sick-room assured me that Tad was 
still unconscious, until, about the middle of the afternoon, I 
heard that he had come to himself. I hastened to his side, but 
found him in a state of restless delirium. His father sat where 
IT had left him the night before, apparently absorbed within him- 
self. I closed the door carefully and took my seat. We had 
sat thus half an hour, perhaps: the restless figure rose on the 
bed and seemed to be looking at us. The lips moved feebly and 
we gathered round to listen. “Tell them all to come, the boys,” 
we faintly heard. 

They came, noiselessly and reverently as to the presence of 
death. Propped with pillows, clasping his father’s hand and 
mine, and looking round with his pleasant smile, he said, in a 
low but distinct voice, “I am going to leave you, and I shall be 
so happy! The trees will be so tall, and the flowers so bright, 
and the birds will sing so sweetly ; and I shall become an angel, 
and receive a new name, and be with God. But,” (after a pause) 
“Tam very sorry to leave you, for I know you will miss me; 
but you will come by-and-by and be with me, and we will read 
together again,” (looking at me) “ not the books we do here, but 


> Then turning to his father, he said, with tears in 
ba) ’ 9 


nobler ones.” 
his eyes, “and we will be together there, and you shall not work, 
as you do now, but we will be with mother always.” The last 
words were scarcely audible; as he spoke them his hands relaxed 
their feeble grasp and he sank back. Little Tad was dead. The 
heart that had always been full of joy and gayety, and had never 
let others see its sorrows; the heart that had always loved so 
well the works of nature, and had sometimes spoken so eloquently 
its thoughts concerning them ; the heart that was so pure, and so 
quickly forgiving every injury, and so penitent for every wrong; 
this heart, that all had loved so well, was still forever. 

Silently the boys and teachers came out of the room, and left 
the father where he stood beside his dead. 

When I reached the verandah the clouds were assuming the 
golden hue of sunset. I took my hat and strolled slowly toward 
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the river. The birds in all the fields around were pouring forth 
their evening carols. The insects loudly hummed their song. 
The cattle sought their stalls. The whip-poor-will whistled its 
clearest note. Owls began to seream in the wood. Night grew 
apace. I gazed upward, as though to desery some trace of him 
that was departed. Nought met my view save the gorgeous 
pink and golden cloak of heaven and the azure depth beyond. 
Reaching the river I stood a while and watched its even flow. 
The darkness closed around me and the lamps of heaven shone 
out. Returning, I sat on a stone by the roadside and looked at 
the gaunt forms of the opposite pines. They stood like giants, 
and waved their ferny tops. I had sat thus long and listened 
to the sighs and moans of the wind, when a figure approached, 
and not seeing me, entered the wood close by. He knelt on the 
‘arpet of needles and poured forth a prayer to his God; such a 
prayer as it would be sacrilege to tell, a prayer all faith and love 
and resignation to the Father’s will; while [ sat listening, unable 
to leave the spot. Having finished his petition he rose and moved 
away. I followed more slowly, gazing still at the sky. The 


clouds were gone, and on the vault above the stars were points 
of silver fire. As I looked one started from earth, and, darting 
almost to mid-heaven, took its station there beside a larger, a 
feeble flame among the brighter lights. I knew it was little 
Tad beside his mother, and entered the house content. 


X. 
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VOICE OF THE ALUMNI. 


MORE PRIZES. 


It has always been the fashion with some to regard the prize- 
giving system in colleges as one of their greatest evils. It has 
been attacked as supplying a false stimulus, as inducing students 
to search for truth from that low, earthy motive, the love of 
money, and not from the love of truth for its own sake. The 
picture, so harrowing to a soul full of lofty aspirations, is pre- 
sented of a youth, all aglow with elevated hopes and intentions, 
gradually smothering his higher ambitions with his more de- 
graded one to take prizes, neither seeking the truth of subjects, 
nor presenting them in a manly, original way, but flexing his 
thoughts, his statements, his phrases to court the capricious favor 
of the wonderfully varied types of character that control prizes. 
The sad spectacle is pointed out of the youthful worshiper making 
the object of his devotions, not the symmetrical, gracefully chis- 
eled statue, but its gold and even tinsel ornaments. 

In the truth of all this the writer heartily disbelieves. Not. 
only is he convinced that the present system of giving prizes 
is replete with benefits, but he believes that giving an additional 
number would be bringing additional benefits. 

It is readily admitted that prize-getting should not be made 
the sole or even the primary motive of study, which happens 
often theoretically, though almost never practically. The months 
of anxious labor, the reckless neglect and loss of the discipline 
of the regular course are too dear a price to pay for a ticket in 
the prize lottery. Persons who compete with the sole object of 
making money might better apply for a clerkship in a country 
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grocery store. They would accumulate wealth more rapidly and 
be spared the unconditional surrender of individuality which a 
too close study of the idiosynerasies of a judge, with the one 
purpose of wresting from him the prize in his grasp, sometimes 
compels. 

But prizes, notwithstanding, serve an important secondary 
purpose as a motive to study. The love of mental toil is not 
innate in the human breast. It does not develop with the un- 
folding mind. The love of truth for its own sake is aroused 
only by the most careful nursing, patient watching, by bringing 
to bear delicately powerful stimuli. Among these are the small 
systems of rewards given by teachers, half-holidays, cards of 
merit, ete. ; higher yet, the grading system ; highest of all, prizes 
as given in college. The first of these aims at stimulating study 
by making its reward childish honor and pleasure ; the second 
makes the reward honor of a higher type; the last, united honor 
and material compensation ; all alike make it their great end to 
excite a love of study for its own sake by first inducing, drawing 
in students for the love of what it gives. 

In this sense prizes are a benefit. Instead of the vague ab- 
straction, the love of truth, so real and lofty and precious a pos- 
session when stirred to full activity within, but so unreal and 
intangible when first presented, they offer a clear, definite object 
for which to investigate some subject in all its fullness. With 
that very sure, practical end in view the mind plunges boldly 
into a subject that otherwise has no attractions. Beauties open 
up on every hand. What before entering it, was supposed to be 
a barren waste, a desert without an oasis, is discovered to be a 
green and fertile land. From study for the dollars that it may 
possibly bring, one comes to study for the wealth of facts, of 
enlarged views of many-sided culture that it cannot fail to bring. 
One starts as an alchemist and becomes a chemist. 

Of ten persons that compete for a prize, nine must be disap- 
pointed. It is a question whether the nine get more benefit from 


their disappointment or the one from his success. Macaulay, in 
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his much-quoted opinion, asserts that he was more thankful for 
his early failures than for his youthful triumphs. The shock 
caused by the sudden collapse of brightly tinted hopes leads to 
an investigation of their nature and their foundation. One is 
forced, with all the emphasis of a deep-felt disappointment, to 
the knowledge that money-making is a thoroughly false inspira- 
tion to study, that culture is its own reward and never dis- 
appoints. 

If all this, or only a part of it, is true, the prize system of 
every college should be as nearly perfect as possible. That of 
the College of New Jersey is imperfect, always has been so, and 
shows few signs of improvement. 

It is defective in the variety of prizes given: the thorough 
study of science is not encouraged by a single reward, Anatomy, 
zodlogy, botany, physics, chemistry, astronomy are all required 
studies and are all ably presented. But the only inducement 
offered to students to plunge into their depths is a pre-conceived 
taste for them. Members of the School of Science, and of the 
Department of Civil Engineering have no prizes whatever ; they 
are not allowed to compete for prizes offered in branches promi- 
nent in their course of study, as mathematics. ‘Twenty-five 
hundred dollars are yearly used in encouraging the study of 
philosophy, none too much absolutely, but a great deal too much 
when not a cent is given to encourage the study of science. 

The prizes in many branches are too few in number. Neither 
mathematics nor the classics are sufficiently encouraged. Eng- 
lish is shamefully neglected in this respect. It is doubtless the 
most important department of study in the course. One prize 
is offered for excellence in it in Senior year, while there should 
be at least two offered every year, and a fellowship in addition. 

If Princeton wishes to reap the many benefits that arise from 
a perfect system of prizes, she should increase both their number 
and variety. R. 
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VOICE OF THE STUDENTS. 


A DEMAND OF THE COLLEGIATE AGE. 


A college education should give the student a bird’s-eye view 
of the general scope and plan of every branch of human inquiry. 
It should do this as a means to a higher end; of fitting, thus, 
the student for a wise self-judgment as to his special place as a 
devotee in the temple of knowledge, and of giving him such a 
catholic spirit as to prevent him, in his special after-work, from 
becoming a narrow, blind specialist, incapable of appreciating 
truth outside of his own restricting rut. The college, as the 
highest liberal training school, and one from which the student 
goes forth to his special work, should carry this liberal culture 
as far as possible, and should strive to construct in the student’s 
mind the most perfect attainable cosmos of the fundaments of all 
knowledge. Its requirement of certain previous elementary 
training is one inherent in the very idea of a college, and essen- 
tial at once to the maintenance of its proper dignity and the 
fullest attainment of its end. The history of colleges exhibits 
the working out of these principles. That the aim of colleges is 
to give a general knowledge and broad culture is seen in the con- , 





stant enlargement of the curriculum to receive new studies as 
they become branches of human inquiry. At first, collegiate 
studies consisted mainly of Greek, Latin and Mathematics, with 
a little Philosophy. But as the natural sciences came more to 
engage the attention of men, and to be regarded as important 
departments in our search after truth, they were adopted by col- 
leges as fit subjects for collegiate study. Also when the French 
and German languages came more prominently before our notice, 
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as containing much of the world’s profoundest thought and most 


valuable attainments in literature and science, their claims as 
educators were likewise recognized by introduction into our col- 
leges. With the development and specializing of the sciences 
there has been a corresponding development in the breadth of 
collegiate training, which has incorporated into itself these grad- 
ually separating sciences. But this incorporation has not been 
such as to produce the highest possible general insight into the 
nature and workings of those sciences and those literatures. In 
this college we get only the barest smattering of French and 
German, and the most meagre beginnings of an acquaintance 
with the sciences. The remedy for these defects is to require for 
entrance a certain elementary knowledge in these branches, The 
elementary study of the Classics and Mathematics is considered 
inconsistent with the purpose and dignity of a college. Why 
should not this be the case likewise with modern languages and 
science? Science, in its various departments and applications, 
now yields to nothing in importance. French and German, for 
their scientific and philosophical treasures, and for their models 
of literary excellence, are fast gaining in public estimation even 
a higher place than the frigid relics of the once living products 
of Greek and Roman pens. Why should they not receive in 
college a notice commensurate with their importance? Great 
and commendable efforts are here being made in this direction, 
as to the sciences, at least ; but before the fullest effect is reached 
one condition must be fulfilled. It is one which would involve 
very little radical change. 

Suppose we were required to know as much French and Ger- 
man on entrance as we get during our course here; this would 
only bring our knowledge of these langaages up to something 
like the entrance requirements in Greek and Latin. Then we 
would be prepared to go on in the literature of these two 
nations, and get some real insight into French and German 
thought and life. 

Suppose, further, that a very elementary knowledge was 
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required in the most fundamental principles and most general 


working methods of a few of the sciences, for example: Anato- 
my, Botany, Zodlogy, Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. 
There is no reason why we should spend half the time given 
in college to these branches in acquiring what we might just as 
well have gained in the preparatory school. This plan would 
bring an incidental advantage of extending the time of prepara- 
tion over four years, and so increasing by one year the average 
age of the college graduate. 

But the real point is this,—the college is the highest general 
educator, and therefore the preparatory school should be made 
subservient to it in whatever tends to produce the maximum 
result in its work. We welcome the growing tendency to raise 
the standard of our college curriculum and the growing strict- 
ness in entrance requirements. We hope to see soon accom- 
plished the change we have proposed; a change seen to be in 
unison with the very idea of a college, with the historical devel- 
opment of college education in other things, with the increasing 
importance of direct study of nature, and with the whole spirit 


of our progressed and progressing age. 


THE ACQUISITION OF A SAXON DICTION. 


An admirable maxim enjoins upon us “ to do the best we can 
with what we have.” Much of the so-called “contentment with 
existence” 
signedly or not, it matters little. Men frequently make a clam- 


indirectly springs from its observance ; whether de- 


orous appeal for this or that, either because of fancy or of fashion, 
when in reality they possess a substitute which can accomplish 
all they need, This is eminently true in matters of education. 
There seems to be at present a general solicitude throughout 
College for a more extended English course. There is undoubt- 
edly much eager sincerity expressed in this appeal, but it would 
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have been more in keeping with the actual necessity, had there 
been a wish for a more practical course. The impression is fast 
gaining ground in certain quarters that practicability must be 
the deciding test of every study; that each must satisfy this con- 
dition, or suffer final banishment. The facile and mellow cul- 
ture of the Classics has been bitterly assailed of late and even 
scorned by some as rubbish. Now while the vernacular is, to us, 
the most important of all languages as an end, yet it is but shal- 
low radicalism to assert that Latin and Greek “are dead in tres- 


passes and sins,” 


I will admit that we cannot make the study 
of the mother tongue too practical; the better we become 
acquainted with its resources, so much the better. But if the 
Classics can aid or assist in this consummation—by all means 
give them full freedom. However anomalous it may appear, 
one of the surest methods of acquiring a Saxon diction is by the 
translation of Latin. Pardon me, I do not mean the slovenly, 
careless rendering of the class-room as it now is—but a transla- 
tion with an end—and that the aim and end of every scholar in 
the land—purity of style. Take any line of prose or poetry and 
you will surely find four or five words which have direct deriva- 
tives in English—mark such words—and use in all cases, by 
preference, a Saxon equivalent. By practice and patience one 
will be astonished at the readiness with which words come to 
hand when needed. Called forth by a strong mental effort they 
will be retained by a strengthened memory. While we are yet 
struggling, we will be suddehly awaked to the knowledge that 


we have a strong, vigorous, sinewy Saxon diction, 


D. A. G. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Professor Gildersleeve’s article in a late number of the Prince- 
ton Review on “Classics and Colleges,” has suggested to us a 
slight criticism on the Classics as pursued in our college. Much 
of our modern distaste for the Classics is no doubt due to the 
hypercritical study of them. We study not so much the litera- 
ture and thoughts of the ancients as the vehicles of their literature 
and learning. It is no doubt right and proper for the professor 
or tutor to be a thorough master of the latest classical idiosyn- 
crasies of the German mind, but when the finest passages in 
Greek and Latin are esteemed valuable only as means through 
which to instill “the metaphysics of the subjunctive mood,” and 
knowledge of the hypothetical gyrations of dy, or the logical 
difference between the historic 77 and dé?, ete., ete., the under- 
graduate in his vexation of spirit is apt to conclude that Demos- 
thenes and Tacitus, Cicero and Xenophon lived in vain,—and 
the classics “a dem’d horrid grind.” Imagine, for instance, the 
study of English Literature devoted to the undoubtedly cheerful, 





but not necessarily vital task of discovering just how many tuns 
of wine Chaucer received ; when, how, from whom, and what he 
did with them; or to the reconciliation of Messrs. Masson and 
Lowell as regards Milton’s versification, which, though desirable, 
may tend to distract our attention from Milton; or, in fact, to 
the useless study of any minute or trifling event or date. 

An analogous method in the Classies, regarding them solely as 
meat for philology and grammar, is still prevalent among us, but 
limited to the lower classes in the main. Our mistake, if mis- 
take it be, in the Senior and Junior classical electives is somewhat 
different. Our College is justly renowned for its philosophical 
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course and training—and we would be the last to decry the study 


of philosophy ; but the fact is that the present Senior class in two 
of the elective courses has read nothing but philosophy, save 
Juvenal, for the past two vears. Our regular course in philoso- 
phy is sufficiently good and popular to dispense with such aid, 
Many have regretted the reading of the De Natura Deorum last 
year, simply because they could not then appreciate it as now 
they do, having taken up philosophy. The same matter and in 
much better form we get later in the course, and the time, in a 
manner wasted, could better be bestowed on different writings. 
The curriculum, as we understand it, should be general and 
diversified, and philosophy, so long as it is only an elective, should 
not claim so much attention. 


There has been prevalent for some time in college an opinion 
that the water from the North College well is totally unfit for use, 
and, moreover, dangerous, This opinion, doubtless unintention- 
ally, imputed to the authorities the criminal negligence of allow- 
ing the lives of some five hundred young men to be jeopardized 
for the expense and trouble of procuring a supply of pure water. 
The Lir., anxious that the truth should be known, has made an 
investigation into the matter, with the following result. 

Previous to 1876, the campus had no system of drainage, but 
relied upon soil absorption, and the draining resulting from its 
elevation above the surrounding country. When a system of 
drainage was introduced, it was found that two of the campus 
wells were unfit for use; their pumps were accordingly rendered 
useless, The North College well was allowed to remain, be- 
cause, on a careful analysis by Prof. Cornwall, it was found that 
the use of its water could produce no injury to a healthy person 
or to an invalid; its water is innoxious, and _is improving as the 
campus becomes more thoroughly drained. It is not claimed 
that the water is perfectly pure and pleasant, but it can do no 
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one harm ; as there is no better water on the campus, its use be- 
comes necessary. Complaints against Princeton water should 
not be confined to the North College well; scattered as students 
are among clubs and boarding-houses, they drink water from 
other wells than North College, and some of these are undoubt- 
edly not the best. The college authorities have had the question 
of a water supply under consideration for the past two years, 
It is the opinion of an expert, who is familiar with New Jersey 
artesian wells, that such a well would be useless here, as its 
water would be so strongly impregnated with lime as to be harm- 
ful. Plans are, however, maturing for a system of water works 
which shall furnish the college an abundant supply of pure 
water. When funds can be procured for that purpose, we shall 
have our water works ; until then, let us accept the common and 
unavoidable inconvenience, doing the authorities the justice to 
believe that they are doing their best for the sanitary good of 


college. 


The early date of holding the Class-lay elections this year 
has certainly given the “orators and such” plenty of time in 
which to boil down the “ slop-over” of budding eloquence, and 
to whittle edges on ghastly jokes. The class have done all in 
their power to insure a successful and memorable Class-day. 
Still much remains to be done where they can give valuable as- 
sistance. The Hera/d Committee will soon be prowling around 
like devouring wolves, and it is particularly desirable that all 
answers to the list of conundrums should be utterly destitute of 
convalescent wit and abortive facetiousness. Those thus affected 
will be promptly reported to the Historian and Presentation 
Orator, and kindly but firmly treated. 
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OLLA-PODRIDA. 


Tue following are announced as the subjects for Senior essays, due Feb- 
ruary 5th: 
I. The Character of Froude as a Historian. 
II. The Character of Motley as a Historian. 
IIL. The Italian Renaissance. 
IV. The Aims of Poetry. 
V. Tennyson's “Idyls of the King,” (or any one of them.) 
VI. The Influence of Thomas Jefferson on our Political History. 
VII. The Political Career of Charles Sumner. 
VIIL. The Prospects of the Liberal Party in England, 
IX. The War with Afghanistan. 
X. The Solid South, (either side of the question to be advocated.) 


” 


ANTIPATRA. 
Once Antony and his beloved wife (?) 
Who never joined in bickerings or strife, 
But relished sport, and called each other names; 
Gammoned and laughed and joked; played games 
Upon each other—seizing each slight occasion 
To veil a joke behind some slight evasion— 
’ Went out to fish. 
Delish— 

Tou meats and wines they had for their repast, 
While Cleopatra hauled the fish in fast. 
But Anty, keen at fun, quite vexéd looked, 
Because no sole upon his line he hooked, 
And in his wrath and irksomeness he swore 
Something—by darn—or perhaps a little more, 

That he’d relish 
A fish. 
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Meanwhile, the Queen of Egypt, full of fun, 
While she pulled twenty fish to Anty’s one, 

Saw his impatience, and sent a black diver 

With a dried herring down into the river, 

Telling him secretly to hang the same 

Upon her lovyer’s hook. You see the game. 
Behold a bite, and Anty yanks like mad, 

To find a curious fish upon his hook he had. 

“ Was it a purpoise ?” then the vagrant Roman cried, 
While a fresh angle worm upon his line he tied. 
The queen burst out in laughter, answer-ring— 
“No, Anty, dear—’twas merely my (d)red ’erring.” 


Morat. 
Beware the Roman that in English jokes, 


Acknowledge a-corns ere they turn out hoax. 
That's all. 


Cuass-pAy.—At the meeting held Nov. 21st, the Seniors decided to omit 
the Promenade Concert, and to have the reading of the Class History at the 
cannon, instead of in the church, as heretofore. The elections resulted as 
follows: Class President, Abram W. Halsey, N.J.; Master of Ceremonies, 
W. Earl Dodge, N. Y.; Class Orator, William T. Elsing, Ill.; Ivy Orator, 
Charles Talcott, N. Y.; Presentation Orator, William R. Wilder, India ; Class- 
day Committee, Alfred L. Dennis, Jr., Cleveland H. Dodge, Matthew G, 
Emery, Jr., John Farr, Robert Henderson, William B. Lee, Robert H. Me- 
Carter, Theodore M. McNair, Mahlon Pitney, Adrian Riker, and Elwood O. 
Roessle ; Committee to publish Class-day Herald, Zephaniah C. Felt, Peter 
J. Hamilton, and Charles W. Mitchell ; Committee to award the Class Poem 
and Ode, A. L. Dennis, Jr., W. E, Dodge, Samuel A. Harlow, William F, 
Magie, and Edward W. Sheldon; Secretary and Treasurer, (to publish the 
Class Record,) Hiram Woods, Jr..Md. Mr. Samuel Alexander, N. Y., was 
chosen to represent ’79 in the Washington’s birthday speaking. 

A PHOTOGRAPHER is around taking views of the campus for the long-a- 
coming Princeton Book. The foot-ball team were photographed in their posi- 
tions on the field. 

A cxiass of school girls, highly educated on the newest principles, were 
pouring forth to the Bishop of Manchester a list of Latin words, with the 
English equivalents, and they came to the word which we elders should call 
vicissim. “ We-kiss-im,” said the girls. “ We-kiss-im—by turns.” “Oh, do 
you?” said the Bishop; “then I don’t wonder at your adopting the new 


method of pronunciation.” —Exz. 
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Ovr advertisers, Messrs. Kinney Bros., of New York, desire us to announce 
that they have just brought out a new brand of their famous cigarettes— 
“Sweet Caporal,’ fine, mild, and sweet.” Try them. 

Tue P. R. R. will this year, as usual, issue excursion tickets at reduced 
rates to the students going home for the holiday recess. All those who in. 
tend procuring such tickets should hand in their names, destinations, &c., to 
James M. Barkley, 23 Old Seminary, as soon as possible. 

Tue following dialogue took place in the library of a college, less than a 
thousand miles from Princeton. Student, (to librarian,)—“ Will vou tell me, 
sir, where I shall find the Harvard Book?’ Librarian— Now, where would 
you expect to find it?’ Student—*“ In the history alcove, sir.” Librarian— 
“Not atall! Notatall! It is nota history. Now, to begin with, what is a 
college?” Student, (disgustedly,)—“ It is various things. Among others, it 
is a collection of young men and old f——” Librarian, (eagerly,)—“ And 
old philosophies! Exactly! And what is the leading philosophy? (tri- 
umphantly,) mental science! Go to the mental science alcove, and at the 
end, under the window, on the lowest shelf, you will find the Harvard Book!” 
And find it there the student did. This is a fact. We are glad that our 
library is managed on no such barbarous principles. 

Some Srartistics.—In the six foot-ball matches, played by the team this 
fall, the aggregate scores are: Princeton, 14 goals and 25 touch-downs ; op- 
ponents, 1 goal. The total number of touch-downs made, is: Princeton, 35; 
opponents, none. The touch-downs were made as follows: Ballard, 8; Dev- 
ereux, 6; Bryan, 4; Loney, 4; Withington, 3; Bradford, Lee, McDermont, 
and McLaren, each 2; Brotherlin and Waller, each 1. The goals were: By 
drop-kicks from the field of play, Cutts, 2; MeNair, 1; by place-kicks from 
touch-downs, McNair, 9; Cutts, 2. In the Sophomore game with Columbia, 
the score was: Princeton Sophomores, 6 goals and 10 touch-downs; Columbia 
Sophomores, nothing. The total number of touch-downs was 16, of which 
Landon made 4; Loney and McAlpin, each 3; Allen, 2; Bradford, Farr 
McDermont, and Scribner, each 1. The goals were kicked by Cauldwell. 


SUMMARY OF ALL THE GAMES PLAYED. 


Princeton vs. University of Pa., Oct. 19th. Score, 2 goals and 4 touch- 
downs to nothing. 

Princeton vs. Stevens Institute, Oct. 26th. Score, 4 goals and 6 touch- 
downs to nothing. 

Princeton vs. Rutgers, Nov. 2d. Score, 5 goals and 10 touch-downs to 
nothing. 

Princeton vs. University of Pa., Nov. 9th. Score, 2 goals and 4 touch- 


downs to 1 goal. 
Princeton vs. Harvard, Noy. 16th. Score, 1 touch-down to nothing. 


Princeton vs. Yale, Nov. 28th. Score, 1 gual to nothing. 
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Princeton ’81 vs. Columbia ’81, Noy. 30th. Score, 6 goals and 10 touch- 
downs to nothing. 

Quvery.—A Senior club is in the habit of substituting bottled ale for 
Princeton water as an aid to digestion. Some of the members thereof, wish- 
ing to get a grind on a fellow member, tell him one day, as he comes in late 
to dinner, that the proctor has just made them a call; has confiscated evi- 
dences of their guilt in the shape of ale bottles, and intends to report them 
to the Faculty, as candidates for a voyage to foreign parts. The confiding 
member swallows the tafly without a wink, and meeting one of the professors 
soon after on the street, lays before him a full statement of the club’s preca- 
rious position, and pleads for the professor’s influence in their behalf before 
the Faculty. Query—On whom is the grind ? 

Tue Stinnecke ScnHo.arsuiP, of the value of $1500, has been awarded 
to William A. Robinson, ’81, of Harrisburg, Pa. 

Tue GLee CLuB gave a concert at Hightstown, on Friday, Dec. 6th, for 
the benefit of the Y. M. ©. A. 

Scene—Memorial Hall. Jones—This oat-meal tastes like sawdust. Rob- 
inson—So it should, it is fine board.— Harvard Lampoon. 





COLLEGE GOSSIP. 


In college athletics, feot-ball is now on the wane. Yale, Harvard, Am- 
herst, Trinity, Columbia, University of Pennsylvania, Stevens, and Rutgers 
have all played their games, and had varying degrees of success, and are now 
ready to lay aside their canvas shirts and engage in something else. True» 
Lafayette is just about to organize a team, and Racine and Aun Arbor have 
arranged for a game in the spring, but these are exceptional cases. Perhaps 
this ebb in the foot-ball furore may be the explanation of the widespread 
clamor for gymnasiums and gymnastic apparatus, which makes itself heard 
in our exchanges. Lafayette wants a gymnasium; Brown will not be satis- 
fied without a gymnasium ; Berkeleyan is in expectation of a gymnasium, and 
Harvard watches with interest the progress of her gymnasium, The Berke- 
leyan gives expression to its feelings as follows: “The University now re- 
joices over the prospect of a gymnasium. Long have we sighed for it; long 
have we pleaded; and now our prayer has been answered, and one of the 
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magnanimous public renders his name immortal by bestowing upon us this 
jewel of rare worth, a gymnasium.” Further on, The Berkeleyan casually re- 
marks: “ As far as instruction in gymnastics is concerned, most of our pro- 


fessors have been schooled in good exercises, and have already signified their 
readiness to instruct. As for an advanced course of instruction, this would 
but lead to dangerous exercises which are not virtually as beneficial as the 
more modest and simple.” Now, of course, we do not know what may be 
the physical make-up of the faculty at the University of California, nor, per- 
haps, have we any conception of the wonders which are wrought by the 
bracing climate of the Pacific slope; but judging from our own observation 
of faculties, they are, as a rule, not well suited for instructors in gymnastics, 
We have heard that one of our professors swings clubs, but we are incredu- 
lous on this point. That any faculty should indulge in even the mildest form 
of calisthenics—for example, hopping on one foot fifty times—is, from our 
point of view, highly improbable; but that a college professor should be 
found executing the perilous “ hand-balance,” or the undignified “ flip-flap”— 
perish the thought! 

Among the new departures in college sports are La Crosse, which is advo- 
cated by the Rochester Cumpus; Tennis, which has become so popular at Har- 
vard that some one proposes a tennis match with Yale; and Hare and 
Hounds, which has been introduced with great success at Columbia. 

Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and Cornell have been having a great time over 
the proposal of a Harvard graduate that the Harvard crew go to Englands 
After much discussion as to who holds the rowing championship, and whether 
in a contest with any English University crew, the champion crew should 
represent American college oarsmen, it has been decided that Cornell, as win- 
ner in the last Inter-collegiate regatta, at Saratoga, retains the nominal 
championship; but that if the Harvard crew want to go to England, they 
may do so, whether they are the champion college crew or not. 

Seven of Harvard’s University nine, and seven of Columbia’s University 
eight are to be new men; candidates for both are already training in the 
gymnasium. The Spectator announces thirty competitors for the vacant seats 
in the Columbia boat. 

The Niagara Index, notwithstanding its well-known aversion to “a rivalry 
of brawn rather than one of brain,” has a column devoted to “Out-Door 
Sports.” From this we learn that a five-mile walk, in which one of Tiffany’s 
pedometers is offered as a prize, is the chief athletic event in prospect at the 
Seminary of Our Lady of Angels. We find also, that William Cahill started 
to walk twenty-five miles in five hours, and was getting on finely, having 
completed twenty miles in less than four hours; but at this point “the bell 
rang for a chapel exercise, and the walk remained unfinished.” Truly, while 
this exemplary state of things continues at S. O. L. A., we need not fear that 


? 


“rivalry of brawn” will become excessive. 


The Senioric mind now turns to class-day elections. At Harvard, great 
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care was taken to secure a fair and judicious selection of men for the various 
positions, and the result seems to have been very satisfactory. The Crimson 
congratulates ’79, because “a class so large, so earnest in society matters, and 
of such different interests united to secure the most open and unbiased elec- 
tion that recent years have shown.” The Poet, the Odist, and the Ivy Orator 
were elected by acclamation; the other positions to be filled were those of 
Class Orator, Chorister, Marshals, and class-day and class committees. We 
gather from The Crimson that some attempt to abolish class-day was made, 
but failed entirely. At Wesleyan, however, matters are not so cheerful. The 
Argus says that the question of class-day has been considered, and “ the 
usual melancholy conclusion reached.” The “melancholy conclusion” re- 
ferred to, seems to be that it is better to have class-day exercises, though they 
be silly, than to have none at all. To see two full-grown men get up before 
a large audience, and say: “ Well, Charlie, we’ve had some good old times 
together, haven’t we?” and “ Yes, Will, I never shall forget such and such a 
time,” ete.—to see this, very properly fills The Argus with disgust. Wes- 
leyan is determined to have plenty of her class-day, such as it is, for its ex- 
ercises require twenty-two speakers, besides numerous committeemen. Ham- 
ilton, on the other hand, finds six men sufficient to give utterance to the flood 
of memories, hopes and fears, which is supposed to roll in upon the mind of 
the collegian as his graduation day draws near. 

In addition to the flatness of class-day performances at Wesleyan, The 
Argus bewails the number and uselessness of the societies existing among 
the students. Besides five secret literary societies, there are seven class 
societies. These latter, with the possible exception of the two Senior societies, 
The Argus denounces as useless, and as serving only to increase the sum total 
of electioneering which the existence of five secret literary societies makes 
necessary. 

At Yale, Linonia is evidently flourishing. A lecture course has been estab- 
lished under her auspices. Two lectures have been delivered on “The Re- 
sumption of Specie Payments.’ Her method of managing her debates is to 
appoint a leader and a second on each side, leaving ample opportunity for 
voluntary debate to follow. 

Quite a number of our exchanges are under the control of the literary 
societies in the institutions which they represent. The Southern Collegian, 
The Virginia University Magazine, The Berkeleyan, The University Magazine 
from the University of Pennsylvania, T’he Cornell Review, and others, are con- 
ducted in this way. The University of Virginia wants a magazine which 
shall represent its secret fraternities, of which there are six. The Washing- 
ton and Jefferson Societies are reported as unusually prosperous. The Uni- 
versity Magazine also advocates the organization of an “ Ugly Club,” for which 
it claims the University furnishes abundant material. 

The Franklin and Washington Societies at Lafayette have a Junior Orator 
contest, arranged in the same way as ourown. The Lafayette College Journal, 
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commenting on the postponement of this year’s preliminary contests till next 
term, deplores the lack of interest shown by the Juniors in regard to com- 
peting for appointments. 

The faculty of Trinity College surprised the editors of The Trinity Tablet, 
not long since, by voting “that all matter to be inserted in The Trinity Tablet 
as well as any paper or periodicals which may hereafter be issued by the 
students of the college, must be submitted to and approved by the Professor 
of English Literature before publication.” A protest from the editors of The 
Tablet, coupled with the announcement that they would feel compelled to dis- 
continue its publication if these restrictions were insisted on, sufficed to secure 
their removal before they had produced any result except to delay the appear- 
ance of the last 7ublet one week. 

The Dartmouth, of Noy. 15th, heads its local column with the query, “ Got 
a School?” The feature of college life at Dartmouth which this question 
hints at is more clearly brought out by an item in the next issue of The Dart- 
mouth, which gives the names of thirty-six students who have obtained posi- 
tions as teachers in various towns of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
Massachusetts—and this in a college whose students number less than three 
hundred. 

A writer in The Cornell Era, in an article headed “Sage Chapel Hymns,” 
makes the following statement : 

“One of the ablest ministers who has preached in the chapel, remarked 
afterwards that he was surprised to find that not one of the hymns in our 
collection contained the name of Jesus, or in any way mentioned the name of 
our Saviour. 

“A fact so marked and so singular must have been noticed by others, but 
strange to say, no protest has been entered against it. In nine of the hymns 
the word Lord is used, but it is used in every instance as synonymous with 
God, or Creator, and not once in the sense of Christ or Saviour.” 

After some very just strictures on the use of such a collection in a profess- 
edly Christian service, the article closes as follows : 

“The truth is, that by some strange accident, about one-half the ministers 
that come here, represent the loosest element in their own sect, and think 
‘infidel Cornell’ a good place to air the theories that at home they only dare 
to hint. I know that this is a hard statement to make of any preacher of the 
gospel, but it contains a pathetic truth. The point that I here desire to make is, 
however, the singular frequency with which such men fill our pulpit, and the 
equally singular infrequency with which the best Christian element of our 
churches is represented.” 
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EXCHANGES. 


The college magazines, following the lead of the semi-monthly papers, are 
welcoming to their pages lively character sketches that certainly add interest 
to the exchange editor’s duties. Among the most interesting of these for the 
past month are “One Shakepeare,” in the Packer Quarterly, and “ A Hoosier 
Jacob” in the Yale Lit. The former sketch is very bright and entertaining; 
and there is an air of originality about the whole drift of the story, and an 
independence in the manner of telling it, which is, to say the least, very at- 
tractive. Formality is thrown to the winds, and the story is ¢o/d, not written, 

“A Hoosier Jacob,” although it opens and closes with the half-philosophi- 
cal paragraphs so much in vogue in fiction, is, on the whole, as natural and 
unaffected as the preceding. The hero tells his own story in an off-handed 
manner, which we are led to expect from the introduction the author gives 
us to himyin the opening paragraphs. There is nothing striking or dramatic 
in either of the above, but they are anything but common-place. In great 
contrast to these, both in manner and matter, is “The Empire of Silence,” 
also in the Yale Lit. The style is studied and polished with care; the story 
is weird and supernatural, not unnatural. The art used, not displayed, in 
fitting the expression to the thought, is the chief charm of this beautiful 
fancy ; the same style conveying a different thought would be bombast; the 
same thought in a different garb would be unmeaning sentiment. The modest, 
beautiful words and simple phrases are arrayed in sentences that neither 
falter nor limp. In short, the sketch is pure fancy in pure English. We 
might find other articles to praise and criticise in these two magazines, but 
with a kindly feeling toward them for the entertainment they have given us, 
we lay them aside for others of their contemporaries. We would, however, 
like to have a little talk with the exchange editor of the Lit. about a few of 
the opinions expressed in the last number; but then it would not greatly in- 
terest outsiders. We think he formed his opinions rather from a superficial 
glance at the articles in question than from a careful perusal ; besides, he 
mixes compliment with criticism in such a pleasing manner that we are con- 
strained to feel good humored about it, and refer him to the Courant of Nov. 
27th, for a proper view of the subject, knowing that instruction from that 
quarter will be more acceptable than from us, 

Among the best of the essays on literary subjects, in this month’s exchanges, 
is “ The Working Classes of England, as Represented in English Fiction,” 
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in the Hamilton Lit. The writer shows a wide and appreciative knowledge of 
the best modern fiction. His contrasts and comparisons of the various ways 
in which the novelists depict the working classes, are very strong and thought- 
ful. Perhaps the best example of this in the essay is the paragraph on Dis- 
raeli and Charlotte Bronté. “Charlotte Bronté could sympathize with poy- 
erty ; Benjamin Disraeli could not. The one had had deep, bitter, ‘never- 
to-be-forgotten’ experience; the other had never known in experience the 
grasping, cramping hand of want. What Bronté interprets from sympathy, 
Disraeli learns from close observation. The picture of the one has the ele- 
ment that gives it the greater strength, and makes the other appear weaker. 
One reads the ‘Sybil’ of the Premier, and says, ‘ vivid, but unreal.’ One 
reads the ‘Shirley’ of the school teacher, and says, ‘vivid and real” But 
the same great truth stands boldly forth in both novelists—the slavery of the 
poor.” The essay on “The Pennsylvania Miner,” in this magazine, deals with 
the old problem, the Labor Question, in the important aspect of its relation 
to the above class. The latter part of the production contains some sensible 
inferences, that apply to all classes of working men. The general conclusion 
arrived at is that labor must wed with capital, and that a hearty co-operation 
is the only way out of the difficulty. By the way, American fiction is not 
such a great distance behind English fiction in treating of the labor problem, 
and this very co-operative remedy has been well wrought out and presented 
in Edward Everett Hale’s story of “ Back-and-Back,” in a late humber of 
Harper’s. Perhaps the Hamilton Lit. might at some future time give us an- 
other equally interesting essay on this subject, from an American standpoint. 
It is true that the field is rather restricted ; we have had no Dickens or George 
Eliot; but then there are Mrs. Stowe and Bret Harte and Holland—each 
presenting a certain class in an inimitable way: besides, our magazines are 
filled with shorter stories of no very great merit in themselves, yet often full 
of bits of nature and truth that reveal much in regard to the working men. 
We wish that the writer of “ Margaret Fuller’s Youth,’ 
had treated it throughout in the same reflective, almost poetic, manner 


’ 


in the Berkeleyan, 


which characterizes certain of the closing passages. As it is, the article is 
rather too biographical, especially since the subject admits of such a different 
treatment. The writer thinks that he has found in Margaret Fuller a repre- 
sentation in real life of George Eliot’s “ Maggie” in the “ Mill on the Floss,” 
“Hers was a hard life, a sad life, a great struggle toward, a great cry after, 
some one who neither helped nor heard.” The outward circumstances of their 
lives are very different, but in their inner life he finds the strong resemblance. 
We think that the gentleman would find an equally striking correspondence 
between the inner life of Hawthorne’s “ Zenobia” and Margaret Fuller. So 
great is this that many assert that Margaret Fuller was the original of that 
character, and the fact that they were both members of the Brook Farm As- 
sociation at the same time, adds further weight to the theory. However this 
may be, it is certain that Zenobia’s life, as well as Margaret Fuller’s and 
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“ Maggie’s,” was “a great cry after some one who neither helped nor heard.” 
The department of the Berkeleyan called Miscellany, resembling the Yale 
Lit.’s Portfolio, is very entertaining. The two long aad heavy articles enti- 
tled “ Milton on Education,” and “Is our Government tending toward a 
Limited Monarchy?” are rather weighty to be published in the same 
number. 

The Southern Collegian contains a good analysis and commentary of Otway’s 
“Venice Preserved.” The writer should certainly be commended for his 
earnest attempt to attract attention to a field of our literature which is little 
trodden at the present day. The other literary articles in this number are 
on rather old subjects, but the general news department and Editorials are 
sprightly and anything but stale. ‘ 

The dramatists of the period to which Otway belongs receive a rather ad- 
verse and, in the main, just criticism in that article of the Virginia University 
Magazine called “ The Drama of the Seventeenth Century.” They are con- 
demned for violating those laws of the drama which require that the char- 
acters shall not only be well conceived, but also bodied forth in the garb of 
human nature, and, besides, that in all passages of intense feeling the lan- 
guage should be plain and simple. The charge is also made against these 
dramatists, that they are not only coarse in expression, but that they inculcate 
bad morality. The writer of “ Venice Preserved” does not overlook these 
objections, but presents his plea for a careful study of these dramas on the 
ground of the many intensely poetical passages that they contain. 

The question of a pan-collegiate quarterly, started by the magazine from 
the University of New York, has received some commendation from a num- 
ber of the exchanges, and very few objections have been raised. The Penn- 
sylvania University Magazine comes this month with a hearty approval of the 
plan, and the Hamilton Lit. adds itself to the number of supporters. 

We would like to say something in praise of the Vassar Miscellany in its 
new form, but almost every college paper has favorably reviewed the last 
number, so that what we might add would be neither new nor surprising. 
We can only give it a kind welcome to the number of neat octavos that always 
occupy the place of honor among our exchanges. We anxiously await the 


coming of the next number. 











